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The present number concludes the third 
volume of the Recorder. ‘The publishers 
respectfully offer their thanks for the pa- 
tronage they have received, and will use 
their best endeavours to make the paper 
more worthy of it. It is with great plea- 
sure that they inform their readers and the 
public, that the Agricultural Society of Phi- 
ladelphia have empowered the curators to 
print from time to time such communica- 
tions as they may think proper, and that 
the curators have determined to publish 
them in this paper, which will thence ac- 
quire a great increase of value. This ar- 
rangement will be carried into effect in our 
next number. 

The subscription for the year 1820, will 
be due on the first of July: a punctuality 
im payment will be of much importance to 
the publishers, and can scarcely be incon- 
venient to their patrons. 


The Chamber of Commerce and Manu- 
factures of the City of Edinburgh, have 
presented a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, from which we make a few extracts 
to show that the advocates of free trade 
are raising their voices amidst the most ar- 
tificial policy in the world. 


“It appears to your petitioners, that the sys- 
tem so long persevered in, of laying heavy du- 
ties on imports from foreign countries, tends 
directly to lessen the demand in those countries 
for the produce of the industry of our own 
nation.” 

‘It appears to your petitiouers, that the pro- 
fits derived from the exportation of the produce 
of our manufactures, agriculture, fisheries and 
mines, can, in no other shape, be realized, or 
made effective to the increase of the national 
wealth, but in the form of imports.” 

“ That it appears to your petitioners, that the 
sure way to increase foreign commerce is to en- 
courage the industry of other nations with 
whom we trade, or, in other words, to enable 
them to become our customers.” 

“ That it appears to your petitioners, that this 
system of restrictive commerce has been fol- 
lowed since the peace, by the government of 
almost every nation with which we trade, in 
strict conformity with the system adopted by 
Great Britain. 

“‘ That, whatever may be the perseverance of 
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other nations in this system, the British govern- 
ment should begin a more liberal and wise com- 
mercial policy, without regard to reciprocity of 
benefit between us and any particular nation, 
because, by encouraging an increased import 
from one nation, we are certain of gaining an 
increased export directly to that nation, or in- 
termediately to some other nation.” 





We perceive, with great regret, that the 
Episcopal church in Connecticut have re- 
ceived from the legislature permission to 
raise 15,000 dollars, by lottery, to increase 
the fund for the support of a bishop. An 
exclusive right te raise money by lottery 


| was granted to the church for five years, 


and it is said to have been already sold for 
10,000 dollars. While the pulpit proclaims 
that gambling is a vice that draws in its 
train the greatest evils both in this life and 
the future state of existence, it is a re- 
markable inconsistency to resort to gam- 
bling, as the means of building churches 
or supporting bishops. 
= 


Thistlewood, and four of his associates, 
have perished on the scaffold, for the crime 
of high treason. AUthough from the charac- 
ters of these men they were less likely to 
excite sympathy than almost any malefac- 
tors, we cannot but feel some pity for them, 
when it appears very evident that they 
were instigated to the particular attempt 
they were about to make, by an agent of 
the government, who supplied them with 
arms, &c. Such a course of policy, we 
think entirely unjustifiable, Mr. Brougham’s 
opinion to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The shocking scene of the execution, as 
described minutely in the London papers, 
is not supposed to have had any effect in 
intimidating those of the spectators who 
were advocates of the cause for which they 
suffered. 





The Elizabeth has arrived safely at Sherbro, 
on the western coast of Africa, with the emi- 
grants from the United States. They are said 
to have met with a friendly reception from the 
natives, and although the precise place for 2 
eo settlement was not determined on 
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when the Elizabeth sailed, there was no fear of 
difficulty on that score. 

The following extract of a letter from an 
officer on board the United States ship Cyane, 
to his friend in New York, is taken from the 
New York Commercial Advertiser. 


U. S. Ship Cyane, off Sierra Leone, 
April 10, 1820. 

On our passage from New York it was 
our intention to have touched at Porto 
Praya, but in consequence of the trade 
winds, inclining very much to the east- 
ward, we were unable to fetch St. Jago. 
We, however, passed near the islands of 
Brava and Fogo. On one of these islands 
(Fogo) is a volcano, that is said to burn 
continually. The inhabitants of this island, 
who are chiefly blacks, are frequently driven 
to their boats by its eruptions, and at those 
times villages are laid in ruins and whole 
plantations destroyed. The productions 
of Fogo and Brava are corn, salt, saltpetre, 
goats and asses, all of which are exported 
in considerable quantities. 

Leaving the Cape Verde islands, we haul- 
ed to the eastward, and soon struck sound- 
ings on the shoals of Graude. On the 19th 
we discovered the isles D’Loss, a beautiful 
cluster of islands, situated near the conti- 
nent, and formerly owned by a Mr. Lee, 
who died a few years since. During the 
life of this gentleman, the Americans car- 
ried on a considerable trade with these 
islands; and for provisions, India goods, 
powder, rum, tobacco, &c. they received 
camwood, wax, ivory, palm oil, and squills; 
but, on the death of Mr. Lee, the govern- 
ment of Sierra Leone took possession ef 
the islands, and of couré2 put a stop to the 
trade of our ships. 

On the 20th Cape Sierra Leone was in 
sight, and as we approached the river, we 
could plainly discover vessels at anchor 
near the town; several of which got under 
way, and worked’ out. Three of them, hav- 
ing the appearance of ships of war, gave 
chase to our ship; we made every arrange- 
ment to receive them. They proved to be 
H. M. ship Myrmidon, the gun brig Thistle, 
and several schooners. Captain Leeke, of 
the Myrmidon, came on board, and con- 
hated wit ship into the river, directing 
the other vessels to anchor for the night. 
Captain Leeke’s politeness was extremely 
gratifying to us, especially as we had pro- 
mised ourselves much pleasure from a reci- 
procal intercourse with the British officers 
on that station. 

We anchored at sunset opposite the 
town, and in the morning Lieut. Cooper 
waited on governor M‘Carthy, who re- 
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ceived him with the utmost politeness. At 
12 o’clock we fired a salute, which was re- 
turned, gun for gun. 

The next day all the officers were in- 
vited to dine with the governor. ‘Those 
that could go were entertained in the most 
hospitable manner. 

The town of Sierra Leone, is situated on 
the right bank of the river, by the same 
name, about 7 miles from its entrance, 
and is admirably located on account of its 
fine exposure to the sea breeze. It is placed 
at the foot of a ridge of mountains, which 
protects it from the violence of the torna- 
does, common in thiscountry. The popu- 
lation of the town is about 5000; that of 
the whole colony, including captured ne- 
groes, cannot be less than 20,000. This 
settlement was purchased by an association 
of merchants, called “ The Sierra Leone 
Company,” from King Tom, a ‘Tommany 
chief, in the year 1787. Not many years 
after, it was transferred to the British go- 
vernment, and became one of her colonies. 
King Tom soon became jealous of the set- 
tlers; made war against them, assisted by 
the Mandingoes, a warlike tribe, inhabiting 
the opposite side of the river. ‘They got 
possession of the fort, and massacred many 
of the strangers. The governor, however, 
collecting the remainder of his followers, 
retaliated on the natives ; drove them into— 
the interior, and extended his conquest as 
far as the left bank of the river Cammaranca. 
In a few years after, the natives made ano- 
ther attempt to gain possession of the colo- 


ny, but were again defeated. In September, 


1794, a French squadron destroyed the 
settlement and captured several of the 
company’s ships. 

During our stay at Sierra Leone, the 
European gentlemen, who were residents 
of the place, treated us with the utmost 
respect; striving who should be most for- 
ward in attention and hospitality. A party 
was formed by those gentlemen to show 
our officers the interior settlements ; and 
from their report on their return, I learned 
the extent of the colony, and the benevo- 
lent philanthropy of the British nation in 
alleviating the miseries of the oppressed 
and ignorant Africans. Not less than sia 
thousand captured Africans have been 
landed at this settlement by the British 
ships of war. On their arrival, those of a 
proper age are named, and sent to the ad- 
jacent villages. A house and lot is ap- 


pointed to each family, and they are sup- 
ported one year by government, at the ex- 
piration of which they are obliged to look 
out for themselves. The captured chil- 
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dren, are also sent to the villages, where 
they are kept at school until married; 
which is always at an early age. At the 
head of each village is a missionary, who 
receives his annual support from the go- 
vernment, and who acts in the double ca- 
pacity of minister and schoolmaster. 

Lieut. Cooperand myself walked through 
the villages situated to the westward of 
Sierra Leone. We landed at Kingtown, the 
former residence of King Tom. ‘The house 
in which the king resided is in ruins, and 
almost hidden from view by shrubbery. 
From thence we proceeded to Krowtown, 
a small village, inhabited by about 500 
Krowmen. The British ships of war on 
this station, have each, from 25 to 70 of 
these men on their books. 

The trade of this place is considerable. 
Several vessels entered and sailed, during 
our short stay: many of them were loaded 
with ship timber, which is somewhat like 
our white oak. The other articles of trade 
are ivory, camwood, wax and palm oil. 

We sent a boat from Sierra Leone, for 
Mr. Bacon, who came up, and remained 
with us two days; he has already settled 
himself with his followers (until after the 
rains,) on Sherbro island. I fear this island 
will not answer his wishes; it ts low and 
unhealthy; difficult of access for ships, and 
is not very fertile. There are many places 
to leeward, possessing greater advantages; 
one of which, I hope he will select for a 
permanent settlement. 

After remaining 9 days at Sierra Leone, 
we sailed for the Gallinas, a place of resort 
for slave vessels. Since which, we have 
made ten captures, some by fair sailing, 
others by boats, and stratagem. Althoug 
they are all evidently owned by Americans, 


‘ they are so completely covered with Spa- 


nish papers, that it is impossible to con- 
demn them. Two schooners, the Endy- 
mion, and Esperanza, we send home. We 
shall leave the coast in the course of 3 or 
4 days for Port Praya, from whence we 
shall proceed to Teneriffe for provisions. 
The slave trade is carried on to a ver 
great extent. There are probdbly not less 
than 300 vessels on the coast, engaged in 
that traffic, each having two or three sets 
of papers. I sincerely hope government 
have revised the law, giving us more au- 
thority. You have no idea how cruelly 
these poor creatures are treated by the 
monsters engaged in taking them from the 


coast. We have now in charge the schoo- 


ner Science of New York; she 1s calculated 
to carry one hundred slaves; five hundred 
were engaged for the Endymion, I would 








advise you to look at her on her arrival; it 
will give you some idea of the manner they 
are stowed. I blush when I tell you, that 
the commander of the Endymion, is a mid- 
shipman, in our navy, on furlough, from 
Baltimore. 





Translated for the National Recorder. 


The Packet from Calais to Dover. 


FROM L’HERMITE DE LA GUIANE. 


« Ain’tu tibi hoc incommodum evenisse iter?” 


‘“‘ Est il bien vrai que ce voyage expose a tant 
d’incommodités ?” 


A circumstance too long and tedious to 
trouble my readers with, lately obliged me 
to make a journey to sg, 8m that is to 
say, to pass twenty-four hours at Dover. 
I shall not take the opportunity that this 
journey affords me, to sneer at the man- 
ners, to analyse the constitution, or to es- 
timate the revenues of the three kingdoms; 
I shall not from the appearance of this 
town form the conclusion that the British 
isles are a miserable mass of arid rocks; 
from the excessive embonpoint of my Do- 
ver landlady, her masculine figure and her 
passion for claret, I shall not conclude that 
every English woman weighs two or three 
quintals, gets tipsy every evening, and has 
a bristling beard. No doubt I shall receive 
credit for this forbearance from those who 
have read ever so little of the impertinent 
accounts of English and German travel- 
lers, who decide with so magisterial a tone 
upon the political situation, the character 
and the customs of a nation among.-whom 
they have lived eight days. I shall speak 
only of my voyage from Calais to Dover, 
yo 4 I shall confine myself to the descrip- 
tion of a packet, which, in some respects, 
may be compared to Charon’s boats. 

In a hurry to depart, I had accepted the 
offer that had been made to me, through 
the Petites affiches,* to travel at joint ex- 
pense, with a respectable gentleman, who 
was going post to Calais. My travelling 
companion, with whom I was only ac- 
quainted by letter, called to take me up 
at five in the morning; we got into the car- 
riage, and were now on our way. 

The first observation that I made, was, 
that my companion had a = seme ge 
nary quantity of baggage. Independent o 
Ties hanod aad of the raake wilh, Gonchail 
ed the carriage, the inside was filled with a 
quantity of articles and provisions of all 





* A newspaper so called, containing only ad- 
vertisements. 
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kinds. This remark furnished me with an 
opportunity of entering into conversation. 

“You intend to make a long voyage, sir, 
it appears.” “I am tired of the lazy life 
that I have lived so long, and to vary the 
scene, I have taken the resolution of visit- 
ing a good part of the world. I shall be- 
gin, I scarce know why, with England ; it 
is a country that I hate.” “ You have lived 
there, no doubt?’ “No, I am now leaving 
Paris for the first time: but I have read all 
that has been written about that unhappy 
country, where the sun’s rays are as scarce 
as abunch of grapes.” “ ‘That objection is 
of no importance to a traveller, and I as- 
sure you that you will find there many 
things that will excite your curiosity, and 
some that will be worthy of all your ad- 
miration.” “That is a feeling to which I 
am not accustomed, and convinced as I am, 
that Paris is still, all things considered, 
the very best part of the world, I am al- 
most ready to believe that I had better 
have staid at home.” 

In the course of this conversation, I 
learned that my companion’s name was 
M. Vermenil, that he was 55 years of age, 
that he was a bachelor, that he had an in- 
come of 60,000 livres, and that he had 
never suffered so much from ennui as since 
he had been cured of the gout by an unpa- 
tented quack. 

“TI cannot guess (said I, wishing to hear 
this paradox explained) what you found so 
amusing in the gout.” “ Why I had regu- 
larly two attacks every year; I foresaw 
them; I was dolefully occupied by them 
while they lasted; I waited ‘with impa- 
tience till they were over; [ enjoyed the 
intervals of repose that were left me. Since 
that cursed doctor with his balm has res- 
cued me from iny enemy, [ am in the same 
state as a man who has been freed from a 
bad wife, with whom he has lived 30 years, 
and who, by long habit, has created m him 
a necessity of being tormented. By losing 
the gout, I have got the spleen, and I now 
travel to cure myself of this latter disorder. 
Heaven grant that this time the remedy 
may not be worse than the disease.” 

As he finished these words, our postil- 
lion, who was determined not to yield the 
pave to a berlin with six horses, which 
went before us, caught in it in passing, up- 
set in the rencontre, and tumbled us into 
the lower side of the road. “ J had better 
have staid at home,” said M. Vermenil, dis- 
engaging himself from the packages under 
which he had fallen, while I prevented the 
postillion from unharnessing his saddle 
horse, to run after the berlin, which went 
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off at a gallop. The mischief was not very 
great; some peasants assisted us to right 
our carriage, and we arrived at Amiens 
without further accident, and stopped to 
dine. 

M. Vermenil fcund every thing that was 
served up detestable; he did not even make 
an exception in favour of the pie, which he 
oegsied, without any regard to the repu- 
tation that Amiens has acquired in that 
manufacture. I proposed to him to take a 
turn with me round the town, while our 
horses were harnessed, but he had already 
seen enough of it to be able to say, that 
“ Amiens was a miserable wooden town ; 
that the cathedral could not be compared 
with the church of Notre Dame in Paris ; 
and that it could not afford a good din- 
ner.” | 

The advantage that I have of having 
been a traveller since I was fifteen years 
of age, has long since familiarized me with 
the succession of inconveniences that are 
inseparable from all journies, [ am always 
settled in an hour, let me be where I may, 
as comfortably as if I had been many 
months there; I take men and things as 
they come, aud I manage to draw either 
instruction or amusement from the objects 
around me. It was not so with my travel- 
ling companion. Disgusted with every 
thing, because he was out of humour with 
himself, travelling with no other object in 
view than to get rid of himself, in which 
he could never succeed, he found every 
thing troublesome and in his way, and was 
disappointed with every thing that hap- 
pened. He complained of the noise of the 
carriage, of the jolts, that he did not know 
where to put his legs, or to rest his head, 
and the burden of his everlasting complaint, 
which he uttered in twenty difierent tones, 
each more ludicrous than the other, was 
always, J had better have staid at home. 

I was amusing myself with calculating 
how often he would repeat it, before he had 
finished the tour of Europe, when we en- 
tered Calais in the midst of a shower of 
cards that were thrown into the carriage, 
to inform us of the number and names of 
packets ready to sail. 

We had scarcely alighted at the old and 
celebrated inn of M. Dessein, when several 
captains called themselves to offer their 
services. We chose the French packet 
L’Esperance. The wind was favourable ; 
we were to set sail in two hours, and we 
had barely time to have our goods carried 
to the custom-house to be examined (a 
formality that M. Vermenil thought very 
insolent, inasmuch as he had offered to 
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give his word that he would take away no- 
thing that was liable to duties; I went 
through the same ceremony on the other 
side of the canal). 

It was half after four in the afternoon 
when we went to the port. The sky was 
serene, the sea lightly agitated by a favour- 
able breeze, and the deck of the packet was 
already crowded with passengers. At the 
view of the narrow plank upon which it 
was necessary to go, my companion had 
almost given over the journey. He con- 
cluded, however, by courageously following 
the example of the women and children, 
and came on. We were now aboard: they 
unmoored, in the midst of a hundred voices 
which sounded from the vessel to the bank 
and back again: “Good-bye aunt! Fare- 
well brother! Don’t forget the little pre- 
sent of needles. My love to Nancy! ‘Take 
care that the wind don’t carry away your 
bonnet! Tell George I shall soon be in 
town! Don’t forget to go to Scotland Yard.* 
Take care to deliver my letter yourself.” 
And a hundred other similar recommenda- 
tions, which were repeated till we were 
out of hearing: in the mean time the sails 
filled, the shore grew distant; insensibly 
the coast sunk lower, and we soon saw 
nothing but the tower of the lighthouse. 

I then cast a look round me, and review- 
ed our passengers. ‘They were composed, 
in pretty equal parts, of English and French 
of different classes; among “whom were dis- 
tinguished a right honourable lady, with 
her two little daughters, Laura and Emma, 
born of French fathers, and brilliant with 
freshness, youth and grace; a London beau 
and his two grooms, from whom it was 
difficult to distinguish him ; two young Pa- 
risians, one of whom is the model of ben 
ton and politeness, and the other a more 
remarkable model of cockneyism and in- 
significance; a fat lady, whose embon- 
point might very properly be suspected at 
the Dover custom-house—she must be a 
jeweller’s wife, or a milliner, by the mis- 
placed elegance of her dress, and the dia- 
monds that hang from her ears. The re- 
mainder of the passengers were of the 
usual kind, and therefore not remarkable. 

The first. examination finished upon deck, 
I went into the cabin, where I was not sur- 
prised to find M. Vermenil stretched upon 
one of the beds, that are usually reserved 
to the ladies. He was already in a pro- 
found sleep, but his repose was not of long 
duration. Arrived at the middle of the 
channel, the larger and higher swell of the 





* A place in London, 











sea, soon gave a rolling motion to the ves- 
sel, of which almost ev ery one received in- 
timation at once, by a progressive sickness, 
which announced itself by different symp- 
toms: some remained motionless; others 
were pale; these complained of a — 
ache, those of a kind of giddiness, and that 
the objects of sight seemed to turn round 
them. Our gentleman of the cabin was 
one of the first that was taken. Suddenly 
awakened by sea sickness, entirely new to 
him: “ What is that,” cried he. * Here it 
is again! Oh dear! O Lord, I am going to 
be ill! Tell them to stop.” W len he had 
been told that it was usual to be so afflict- 
ed, and that he would suffer less on deck, 
he hastened up there, swearing against the 
captain, and regretting that he had not 
taken a less moveable packet. 

He took his place on a cross bench, be- 
tween the milliner and a fat shopkeeper, to 
whom he had heard some one say that the 
place nearest the mast was the best. 

The swell continued to increase, and the 
pitching which succeeded to the rolling, 
carried to the highest degree the misery of 
a sickness from which I was the only pas- 
senger who was free. An old sailor my- 
self, | remembered my own former situa- 
tion, and I went from one to the other, con- 
soling them, and carrying relief to those 
who were most afflicted. The two pretty 
daughters of my lady, were the principal 
objects of my attention, and by hastening 
by a spoonful of oil which I persuaded them 
to take, the last result of the heavy sick- 
ness they felt, [ contrived to procure them 
some moments of calm. 

As to M. Vermenil, there was something 
so extravagant in his complaints, and so 
ridiculous in his contortions, that ever his 
companions in suffering could not help 
laughing at him. “Parbleu, (cried he, 
holding his head with both hands) “! must 
have been a great scoundrel and an into- 
lerable fool, when I could have staid at 
home in the midst of every comfort and 
enjoyment of life, to come and shut myself 
in this floating bier, to suffer all manner of 
tortutes. Ah! ah! I shall be suffocated '” 
“And me too, (said the English shopkeep- 
er) I wish to heaven I was at home.” “The 
devil take your gibberish, (said M. Verme- 
nil, in a rage) is this a time for joking” “I 
dont joke, (continued the Englishman) I 
have as good a right to complain as you.” 
“Well, well, complain politely,” replied 
the other. Ido not know how far a quar: 
rel, commenced so rationally, might have 
been carried, had it not been concluded by 
an accident. Aggreat wave, which struck 
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us sidewise, overturned the bench which 
held the two disputants, who believed 
themselves swallowed upalive. The alarm 
was general, but such is the dismal w won 
in which one is plunged by the sea sickness 


' when it is very bad, that nobody tried to 


get up again; the English shopkeeper fell 
upon the gentleman, and the Parisian cock- 
ney upon the milliner. It was not till he 
changed his position, when the worst of the 
crisis was over, that M. Vermenil perceived 
with a wrath that it is impossible to descibe, 
the inconveniences of the téte a téte in 
which he had been engaged. 


In the midst of these painful and gro- 
tesque scenes, we landed at Dover, where 
the custom house officers would not even 
permit us to land a clothes bag. We were 
received in our quality of strangers, in the 
midst of the hootings of a crowd of women 
and children, who were assembled at the 
port to see us land: they attached them- 
selves particularly to our cockney travel- 
ler, who answered to the cry of French dog, 
that was sounded in his ears, by the words 
angliche canaille, which he seasoned with 
the most singular epithet. 


I did not fail next morning to go to the 
custom house with my first travelling com- 
panion, to witness the scene that I foresaw. 


I think I have never seen a man,ina 
more burlesque fit of fury, than M. Ver- 
menil was seized with, when he saw all 
his chests overturned, and his wardrobe 
handled and closely examined: it was still 
worse when he was told that all such of 


| his goods as had not yet been brought up 
_ would have to pay a duty at least equal to 


their value; that his plate could only be 


_ returned to him in fragments: it was of no 


use to him to swear and rage and curse the 
English officers of the custom house (the 
most odious creatures of the kind, it must 
be allowed, that the world can exhibit); 


_ part of his effects were seized, the plate 


' was broken up, and they left him, after 
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_ paying an exorbitant duty on the remain- 
_der, to take it to London if he chose. 


“May I be hung (cried he,) if I’ make 
another step in this cursed island, which 
may the sea swallow up! I shall go back 
immediately to France, and God forbid 
_that I should ever go from home again.” 


In fact, he had his baggage, now dimi- 


"= nished to one-half, carried on board a 
‘packet ready to sail for Calais; and not- 
» withstanding all I could say, he would not 


)) even put off his voyage for twenty-four 
ta hours, to return next day with me. 
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ON THE GREAT IMPORTANCE OF 


Agriculture. 


From the National Intelligencer, Nov. 7, 1818. 
A LETTER 


From the editor of the Censor to the Planters 
and Farmers of Maryland on the importance 
of publications detailing improvements in the 
art of Agriculture; and the advantage of com- 
bining the study with the practice of hus- 
bandry. 





“The ancient Roman and Greek orators could only speak 
to the number of citizens capable of being assemb.ed within 
the reach of their voice. Now, by the press, we can speak to 
nations ; and good books, and well written pamphlets, have 
great and general influence,.”—Franklin, 


There is too much disposition amongst 
gentlemen, cultivators of the soil, to treat 
with indifference, if not with absolute de- 
rision, the idea of their deriving any advan- 
tage from the reading of books, or news- 
paper essays on farming. Such an impres- 
sion is little less ridiculous, than would be 
the idea, that a man might be made an ex- 
cellent farmer by reading alone ; both these 


impressions are extremes, equally removed 


from reason and truth. 

All must admit, that in some parts of the 
state of Maryland, all the branches of agri- 
culture, and every thing connected with 
rural economy, is ina much higher state of 
perfection, than in other parts possessing su- 
perior natural advantages. ‘These improve- 
ments, and better systems of management, 
are, it is true, gradually, but slowly, spread- 
ing through different neighbourhoods, and 
through neighbouring counties. _ It is only 
after repeated observations, year after year, 
of the profitable result of a new system, 
that the timid votary of old habits relin- 
quishes the system pursued by his ances- 
tors, time immemorial, to adopt new modes 
of operation, suggested by ingenious inven- 
tors, and approved by actual experiment. 
How long, for example, have the improved 
modes of accumulating manure, of mana- 
ging stock, of increasing the fertility of the 
soil by deep ploughing, clover and plaster; 
how long, we may say, have these im- 
provements been travelling from Pennsyl- 
vania to Washington and Frederick coun- 
ties, and thence into the lower counties of 
Maryland? They are but just now begin- 
ing to be understood in Prince George’s 
and Anne Arundel, and will gradually 
work their way, as new generations come 
on, into Calvert, Charles and St. Mary’s. 

One important fact, however, is already 
remarkable. That in every instance where 
the new systems of farming have been 
boldly and extensively adopted, we find the 
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practitioner of it rewarded for his enter- 
prise by abundant crops: and, instead of 
being ruined and lost by venturing out of 
the old path, he is actually inamuailion by 
purchase, year after year, upon the worn 
out farms of those, who, under the influ- 
ence of a ruinous infatuation, continue pur- 
suing the old beaten tracks of those who 
went before them. Deep ploughing, clover, 
plaster, appropriate division of fields, a ju- 
dicious routine of cultivation, and a proper 
system of economy, in the larger sense of 
the word, are swallowing up neighbouring 
farms, which have fallen victims to the ob- 
stinacy and ignorance of those, who persist 
in the old exhausting course of corn, wheat, 
pasture ; corn, wheat, pasture—relying on 
a few summer cowpens for manure; treat- 
ing plastering as a piece of quackery or 
witchcraft; utterly disregarding the mo- 
dern inventions of genius, and obstinatel 
closing their eyes against the light, which 
the experience of modern years has shed 
on the science of agriculture, as well as on 
every thing else in the whole circle of arts 
and sciences. gic 

The art of printing, by placing the dis- 
coveries of one into the hands of all, super- 
sedes, in a measure, the necessity of tra- 
velling for the sake of personal observation; 
and may, in that way, subserve the interests 
of agriculture, as well as that of any other 
pursuit in human life; but this benefit can- 
not be communicated—the experience of 
one man, or the improved practice of a 
single neighbourhood, cannot be made com- 
mon stock for the whole community in the 
state, but by writing and publication 
—and even that will not accomplish the 
object, as long as we conceit ourselves too 
wise to gain additional instruction by read- 
ing, inquiry and reflection. 

When a young man, unaccustomed to 
the practice of agriculture, comes to his 
estate, snd commences his operations by 
the slightest departure from the general 
system pursued by his predecessor, his 
neighbours are generally apt to sneer at his 
arrogance, and forebode his ruin. Where- 
as, many instances might be mentioned, in 
this state, where such young men, of re- 
flection and genius, untrammelled by pre- 
judice, and accustomed to read, inquire, and 
think for themselves, have soon outstripped 
their neighbours, and after a few years put 
their sneers to flight by application—to buy 
up their worn out lands. 

* We have understood from some of his 
neighbours that the extensive farms of go- 
vernor Lloyd have continued to improve 
with astonishing rapidity, under his ma- 
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nagement. That ands which had laid 
waste, or been considered unfit for, or in- 
accessible to the plough, have been subdued 
and brought under cultivation, or put in 
grass; and that his farms produce more 
net revenue, and support a much greater 
number of slaves, and stock, in greater 
abundance and better condition, than the 
same lands did twenty years past. And 
does not this prove, that, with good manage- 
ment, our lands might be ameliorated and 


‘improved, from year to year, instead of be- 


ing reduced—and then, in just retaliation, 
reducing their owners to poverty, by un- 
skilful, ignorant and cruel treatment? 

The late governor Bowie was considered 
in his county, a model of industry and ma- 
nagement; yet, we have reason to believe, 
that his estates are in a fair way to exhibit 
a much higher state of improvement and 
productiveness, under the more modern 
and bolder advances in the adoption of 
new modes of culture and economy, resort- 
ed to by his son and his grandson. By the 
general application of deep ploughing, clo- 
ver and plaster, their farms are in a way of 
being brought, in every part, to a uniform 
state of equal fertility ; and experience has 
already taught them that the hill and the 
vailey, the neglected old field, and the 
pampered plain, may be made alike contri- 
butory to the growth of tobacco, and every 
other kind of produce. Mr. Wootten, we 
have understood, commenced on his farm 
at Queen Anne by a bold and hazardous 
proscription of all the live stock which had 
been for years accumulating, except what 
was indispensable for home consumption 
and labour, and determined to have reli- 
ance on clover and plaster alone. And we 
understand the experiment is in a fair way 
to reward his enterprise, by an astonishing- 
ly rapid increase in the productiveness and 
intrinsic value of his land.* 

We believe that Dr. Kent has increased 
his land in value and fertility, not less than 
two hundred per cent. the last ten years— 
and Mr. T. Sellman, who commenced im- 
tig. a piece of exhausted, worn down, 

illy land, near Herring bay church, in 
Anne Arundel county, not many years 
since, has already converted its barren and 
cheerless surface into a smiling garden, by 
no other magic, than by reading instead of 
shutting his eyes—substituting reason and 





* It seems problematical, however, whether 
grazing can be to any extent advantageously 
combined with the cultivation of tobacco—we 
should be glad that some friend would discuss 
the subject. 
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reflection in the place of old fashions—in 
a word, by a new and rational system 
which improves instead of impoverishing; 
his land, we believe, will now average nearly 
ten barrels of corn to the acre, which a few 
years since would not have yielded three. 
These gentlemen must excuse us for 
taking the liberty of using their names; we 
do it from the best motives. If we are not 
discouraged by the want of patronage, we 
hope to make the Censor useful in the great 
matter of improving the agriculture, and 
thereby enhancing the wealth and comfort 
of the citizens of Maryland. This isa work, 
at least, in which party has no concern. 


Account of the Importation into France of the 
Cachemire-wool Goat, contained in a memoir on 
this subject, read to the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences, Sept. 1819. 


FROM THE ANNALES DE CHIMIE ET DE PHYSIQUE, 


M. Amadeus Jaubert quitted Paris in 
April, 1818, and proceeded first by Odes- 
sa, Tangarock, and Astracan, to the camp 
of general Jarnoloff, in Caucasus, getting in- 
formation on the way relative to the object 
of his journey, from the Bucharians, the 
Kirghiz, and the Armenians, who frequent 
Astracan. He was there told that there ex- 
isted amongst the numerous hordes of Kir- 
ghiz (a nomadic tribe residing in Bucha- 
ria on the banks of the Rual lake) a spe- 
cies of goat of a dazzling white, bearing 
every year a remarkable fleece about the 
month of June. The specimens of it which 
he there collected convinced him of the 
identity of this wool with that which is im- 
ported into France through Russia. ‘This 
discovery was the more important to him, 
as it promised to save him the long and 
difficult journey, which he would otherwise 
have had to encounter, in penetrating to 
Thibet through Persia and Cachemire. In 
this he was not deceived, for he actually 
collected scattered samples of this fine 
wool, at some hundreds of wersts from the 
Wolga, amongst the steppes that separate 
Astracan from Oremberg, which satisfied 
him that he needed not to penetrate fur- 
ther. He had besides observed, that in 
the language of the country, they gave the 
name of Thibet Goat to the animal which 
furnished this fine fleece. He therefore 
bought of the Kirghiz in this district, from 
the hordes called Cara-Agadgi and Kai- 
sacks, twelve hundred and eighty-nine of 
these animals, and directed his course 
homewards with them by Tsaritzin, where 
he brought them across the Wolga. After 











IMPORTATION OF THE WOOL GOAT INTO FRANCE. 


making all the deductions from this num- 
ber, occasioned by losses on the road, by 
the shipment of them at Kaffa, and the pas- 
sage home, there now exist in France four 
hundred of this stock of Cachemire-wool 
goats. 

Mr. Jaubert, during a short stay which 
he made at Constantinople, in his passage 
homeward with his goats, held a conversa- 
tion, through the second interpreter to the 
French embassy, with an Armenian named 
Khodja-Youssouf, who was sent eighteen 
years ago by a house in Constantinople 
into Cachemire, to procure shawls made 
after patterns, which he carried with him. 
This Armenian resided a long time in 
Cachemire, Lahore and Pichawer, and in 
learning the language of these countries, 
he obtained much positive information as 
to the manufacture of these valued articles. 
He stated to M. Jaubert, that the animal 
which yields this beautiful material is nei- 
ther a camel nor a sheep, as some have re- 
ported, but is a goat resembling the com- 
mon goat in appearance, having straight 
horns, and a white or clear brown coat. A 
coarse hair covers the fine downy wool, 
which last is the only material from which 
the shawls are wove. 

The Armenian abovementioned had seen 
at Cachemire twenty or thirty of these 
goats, which were kept there for curiosity. 
The women and children pick out the fine 
wool from the coarse hair and other hete- 
rogeneous matter, which is afterwards 
carded by young girls with their fingers 
on India muslin, to lengthen the fibre and 
clean it from dirt and foulness, and in this 
state it is delivered to the dyers and spin- 
ners. ‘The loom that is used is horizontal 
and very simple; the weaver sits on the 
bench, a child is placed below him with his 
eyes on the pattern, and gives him notice 
after every throw of the shuttle, of the co- 
lours wanted and the bobbins to be next 
employed. The finest shawls cost from 
five to six hundred rupees (1200 to 1500 
francs). The most beautiful wool comes 
from the provinces of Lassa and Ladick 
in Thibet, and also a good deal of it is im- 
ported into Thibet and Cachemire, from 
Casgar and Bucharia, all of which goes to 
form the fine shawls, for which there is 
such a great demand throughout Asia. The 
finest wool is brought into Cachemire in 
bales, mixed with coarse hair. 

These particulars have been confirmed 
to the French ambassador at the Porte, by 
a merchant of Turkistan, and another of 
Bucharia, both intelligent men, and known 
for their veracity. 
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LEGISLATURE OF MAINE. 
House of Representatives, Friday, June 9. 


The committee appointed to report a suitable 
seal and device for the state of Maine, beg leave 
to submit the following report— 


Description of the Device, &c. of the Seal and 
Arms of the State of Maine. 


A Shield, argent, charged with a Pine Tree; 
a Moose Deer, at the foot of it, recumbent. 
Supporters; on dexter side, an Husbandman, 
resting on a scythe; on sinister side, a Seaman, 
resting on an anchor. 

In the fore ground, representing land and 
sea, and under the shield, the name of the state 
in large Roman capitals, to wit: 

MAINE. 

The whole surrounded by a Crest, the North 
Star. The Motto, in a label interposed between 
the Shield and Crest, in small Roman capitals, 
ViZ.— DIRIGO, 


EXPLANATION. 

The Moose Deer ( Cervus alees) is a native of 
the forests of Maine. When full grown, it is 
scarcely inferior to a horse in size. It has a 
neck short and thick, a large head, horns di- 
lating almost immediately from the base into a 
broad, palminated form; a thick, broad, heavy, 
upper lip, hanging very much over the lower; 
very high shoulders, and wes Foon The colour 
is a dark greyish brown, much paler on the legs 
and under part of the body. The hair is coarse 
and strong, and is much longer on the top of 
the shoulders and ridge of the neck, than on 
other parts. The eyes and ears are large, the 
hoofs broad, and the tail extremely short. The 
greatest height of the moose deer is about se- 
venteen hands, and the weight of such an ani- 
mal about twelve hundred and twenty pounds. 
In deep snows they collect in numbers in pine 
forests. 

The Mast Pine, (Americana, quinus ex uno 
folliculo setis) leaves five together, cones cylin- 
drical, imbricated, smooth, longer than the 
leaves; crest of the anthers of two minute awl- 
shaped bristles. It is as well the staple of the 
commerce of Maine, as the pride of her forests. 
It is an evergreen of towering height and enor- 
mous size. It is the largest and most useful of 
all American pines, and the best timber for 
masts. 


Application of the Emblems, <&c. 


Namr.—The territory, embraced by the limits 
of the state, bears the name of Maine. 

Crest.—As in the arms of the United States, 
a cluster of stars represeupts the states composing 
the nation, the Worth Star may be considered 
particularly applicable to the most northern 
member of the confederacy, or as indicating the 
local situation of the most northern state of the 
union. 

Morto.— Dirigo,” I guide, or I direct. As 
the polar star has been considered the mariner’s 
guide and director in conducting the ship over 
the pathless ocean to the desired haven, and as 
the centre of magnetic attraction; as it has been 
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figuratively used to denote the point, to which 
all affections turn; and as it here is intended to 
represent the state—it may be considered the 
citizen’s guide, and the odject to which the pa- 
triot’s best exertions should be directed. 

Surety.—The Pine Tree. The stately pine, 
with its straight body, erect head, and ever 
green foliage, and whose beauty is exceeded 
only by its# usefulness, while it represents the 
state, will excite the constant prayer of its citi- 
zens, semper viridis. 

The Moose Deer—A native animal of the 
state, which retires before the approaching 
steps of human inhabitancy, in his recumbent 
posture and undisturbed situation, denotes the 
extent of unsettled lands, which future years 
may see the abodes of successive generations of 
men, whose spirit of independence shall be un- 
tamed as this emblem, and whose liberty shall 
be unrestricted as the range of the moose deer. 

The Supporters of the Shield.—A husbandman 
with a scythe, represents agriculture generally, 
and more particularly that of a grazing country; 
while a seaman resting on an anchor, represents 
commerce and fisheries; and both indicate that 
the state 1s supported by these primary voca- 
tions of its inhabitants. 

They also report the following resolves : 

1. Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
directed to procure a suitable seal, conforming 
to the sketch aforesaid, and that he cause the 
device aforesaid to be properly engraven there- 
on, and that the said seal, when so compieted, 
be deposited in the office of the secretary of 
state, and that the same shall become and be 
the seal of the state. 

2. Resolved, That the secretary of state cause 
the sketch, with the description and explana- 
tion aforesaid, to be fairly copied on parchment 
and deposited in the office of the secretary of 
state. 

Adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow. 

Saturday, June 10. 

A memorial of the town of Montville, re- 
specting the election of representative of said 
town, praying that he may hold his seat, was 
read and committed. 

We understand that the emblems for tie seal 
of the state, were proposed by Benjamin Vaug- 
han, esq. of Hallowell, that the sketch was exe- 
cuted by a young lady in this town, and that the 
motto, description, explanation, &c. are from - 
the pen of colonel Isaac G. Reed, a member of 
the House of Representatives, from Waldobo. 
rough. [Portland Gazette 


Count Volney, who died in April of an inflam- 
mation of the intestines, was buried in all the 
Christian forms. His obsequies were celebrated 
in the re Se of St. Sulpice in Paris. He has 
established, by his will, a perpetual annuity of 
1200 francs as a prize, to be adjudged by the 
French Institute, for the best memoir on the 
study of the Oriental languages. 


The French consul general at Tangiers (Mo- 
rocco) when taking a walk of mere recreation 
in the skirts of that city, was struck on the back 
of the head and nearly killed by a dervish, who 
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assigned no other reason for the act than that 
he was a Christian doz. 


Mr. Biot, so distinguished in the world of sci- 
ence, read before the French Institute, at the 
April sitting, an elaborate memoir on the nature 
and causes of the Aurora Borealis. 


IMuscellanp. 
FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Female Literature of the Present Age. 
JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Of female authors now living, Joanna 
Baillie is, perhaps, endowed with the rich- 
est poetical genius. She first in our own 
time dared to seek those old and long ne- 
elected fountains of inspiration in which 
the dramatist of Elizabeth’s age delighted. 
In the expression of deep feeling she has 
all their intensity and grandeur, and in 
her airy playfulness, much of their fantas- 
tical beauty. She has greatly injured her 
own popularity by her perverse determi- 
nation to make the development of a single 
passion the sole purpose of a play. The 
passions in nature are not simple. Even 
in the sternest and most decided charac- 
ters, a thousand varieties of emotion are 
blended. Besides, the contest of high pas- 
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sions, the struggle and contention of noble 


natures, are the grandest subjects of trage- 
dies. ‘I'he tragic poet should not confine 
his efforts to the framing one image of ini- 
mitable sublimity and grace, and to the en- 
dowing it with energetic life; but should 
strive to complete groups of exquisite work- 
manship, where the figures contend with 
others or with destiny in mortal strife, but 
over which some harmonizing and soften- 
ing atmosphere breathes Miss Baillie has 
failed also in attempting comedy. Her 
stately language cannot be festooned into 
light and graceful varieties. But in her 
own high and peculiar walk she is unri- 
valied and alone. No female step has 
ever penetrated so far as hers into those 
regions of pene which are sacred to tra- 
gic passion—where the lone and dark 
stream of emotion flows mournfully on, 


_ reflecting tender images of overarching 


groves, and the silent grandeur of the 
heavens. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


Nearest to Miss Baillie in poetical ge- 
nius is, perhaps, Mrs. Hemans, who has re- 
cently started into fame. As the genius 
of the former leads her to romantic poetry, 
that of the latter tends to the classical. 


JOANNA BAILLIE, MRS. 





HEMANS, MISS MITFORD, 


Her images are more “in the sun,” more’ 
bright and goodly in palpable form than 
those of any other author of the present 
time. Her poetry is full of glorious shapes 
instinct with spirit. She has little of sad 
retrospection, little of the “pale cast of 
thought,” and nothing of metaphysical sub- 
tlety. Her muse wears no pensive livery, 
but is “sky-tinctured” and radiant in youth- 
ful bloom. Her poetry is scarcely in the 
spirit of these times, which leans to the 
philosophic or the intense, but is replete 
with grace and beauty which can never be- 
come obsolete while nature shall endure. 


MISS MITFORD. 


With these great names that of Miss 
Mitford is worthy to be united. Her poems 
are replete with all the sweetest and most 
characteristic qualities of womanhood. A 
sensibility the finest and the most genuine, 
and a perception of beauty the most quick 
and refined, are manifested in all her wri- 
tings. The colours of her fancy are of the 
most delicate hues. The gleams of her 
imagination constantly fall on little ten- 
dernesses and dear immunities of heart, 
and shed on them a sacred radiance. She 
is able to seize and perpetuate those graces 
of nature which are in themselves the most 
evanescent and subtle. Her images often 
seem to be of the rainbow and of the golden 
and fleecy clouds. Her Maid of the South 
Seas is one of the most captivating of poe- 
tical romances. 


MRS. HANNAH MORE. 


It would be unjust to decide on the me- 
rits of Mrs. Hannah More, chiefly from 
her poetry. In verse she seldom attains 
higher excellence than elegance of style 
and correctness of expression. Her tra- 
gedies are cold dialogues in stately blank 
verse, which exhibit occasional vigour of 
thought, but are not steeped either in fancy 
or in passion. ‘The violence of her catas- 
trophes forms a singular contrast to the 
declamatory expressions of sorrow, not 
deep but loud, by which they are preceded. 
It is on her moral and religious essays that 
she will build the most enduring part of 
her fame. She has great earnestness of ex- 
postulation, great purity of thought, and 
great felicity of language. Without any 
inane gaudiness of eet," st no 
seeming effort to write splendid things— 
' she illustrates every subject with beautiful 
images. If she clothes truth, it is in the 


_chastest attire. Her only fault as a mo- 





ralist is her want of genial and expansive 
| sympathy. She looks on humanity as from 











MRS. MORE, MRS. BARBAULD, MISS EDGEWORTH, 


a distance, from.a height of personal vir- 
tue, like a being of another sphere. It is 
not that she wants charity—for she pities 
all human weaknesses, and is anxious to 
relieve all human distresses—but she does 
not grasp her fellows with a warm and 
cordial hand, or regard their errors with that 
spirit of allowance which those always feel 
who live tenderly along the lines of human 
sympathies. We are not in love with the 
heroine of Celebs. Still we must not for- 
get that Mrs. More has done much to soften 
the prejueices of bigotry among those who 
would scarcely have listened to her had 
she been less apart from the world. Those 
will read Celebs, who turn from the divine 
Clarissa with pious horror. The admirers 
of Mrs. More can scarcely regard the drama 
as an accursed thing. Thus are bigots car- 
ried a little out of themselves and their 
sect, and made to feel that humanity is 
made of other stuff than systems or creeds. 


MRS. BARBAULD. 


Mrs. Barbauld, like Mrs. More, excels 
chiefly in prose. She is one of the most 
elegant of modern essayists, ‘The justice, 


the wisdom, and the beauty, of her “Essay - 


on the Folly of Inconsistent Expectations,” 
cannot be praised too highly. Without in 
the least overstepping the fit limits to or- 
nament in prose, she often gives a pleasure 
nearly similar to that excited by exquisrte 
poetry. Her hymns for children breathe a 
tenderness which Christianity so divinely 
inspires for “ those little ones.” 


MISS EDGEWORTH. 


In extent and accuracy of observation, 
Miss Edgeworth has no rival. Her viva- 
city is equable—her good sense striking— 
and her raillery graceful, rs that of 
any living writer. Her delineations of 
fashionable manners are delightfully spi- 
rited. She catches, with infinite skill, the 
gay bubbles that float on the light stream 
of fashion, and fixes them as delicate crys- 
tallizations for ever. Nor are her pictures 
of rustic life, especially those taken from 
the Irish poor, less true. But it is only in 
her characters or in detached scenes that 
she excels. She has no felicity of conceiv- 
ing, or skill of developing, the plot of a 
novel. She contrives, indeed, to cover the 
ill-united parts of her story by a veil of 
airy and glittering drapery; but we can 
scarcely avoid feeling the want of unity and 
strength. In consequence of this defect, 
the practical good sense of her novels is 
often singularly contrasted with the impro- 
bable and wild incidents on which they 
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are founded. The change in Ennui of the 
earl into a peasant, and the strange catas- 
trophe of Belinda, are striking examples of 
an error into which writers of novels who 
have no touch of the romantic necessarily 
fail. They strive to supply the deficiency 
by resorting to mere extravagance of inci- 
dent, as those who would be orators with- 
out feeling or imagination, accumulate a 
profusion of gorgeous epithets. As a mo- 
ral teacher, Miss Edgeworth “wants a 
heart.” We do not mean that she fails to 
advocate kind affections, or that a spirit ef 
tenderness does not breathe in her works, 
but that the virtues she recommends have 
no root in feelings or in principles that 
cannot be shaken. Their fibres are not in- 
herently entwined in the living rocks which 
no mortal changes can alter. They are 
planted in the shifting sands of earthly 
utility and expedience. She does not warm 
our hearts with sentiments or pictures of 
pure disinterestedness—she incites us not 
to goodness because it is in itself lovely— 
she exhorts us to virtue only by showing 
how great are its gains. Variously an 
admirably as she has treated of human life, 
she never seems to regard it as the infancy 
of an eternal being. She does not repre- 
sent the noblest;feelings of the soul as hav- 
ing the principle of eternity in them, nor 
its affections as casting influences beyond 
the grave. In ler works there is little de- 
voted heroism—no beauty of the soul as- 
soiled from encumbrances of time—no 
“glorious triumph of exceeding love.” Lady 
Delacour appears to us the loftiest and 
most imaginative of her creations. This 
lady, who, believing herself afflicted with 
a loathsome disease, and approaching spee- 
dily to a terrible death, continues nightly 
to enchant the unsuspecting world of fa- 
shion, has something of a martyr’s spirit. 
Her inimitable grace—her brilliant wit— 
the careless charm of all her actions in the 
pny gr Rtn Ha the contrast of her an- 
guish and heroism in deep shadow—form 
a picture which we scarcely hesitate to re- 
gard as sublime. Why will not Miss Edge- 
worth exhibit the heroism with which she 
has invested a woman of fashion, as rest- 
ing on a moveless principle, and exerted 
in a generous cause? 


MRS. OPIE. 


Mrs. Opie’s powers differ almost as wide- 
ly as possible from those of Miss Edge- 
worth. Her sensibility is the charm of her 
works. She is strong in the weakness of 
her heart. Did she not fall into one un- 


happy error, she would have few rivals in 
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opening “ the sacred source of sympathetic 
tears.” She too often mistakes the shock- 
ing for the pathetic,—“on horror’s head 
horrors accumulate,”—and heaps wrongs 
on wrongs on the defenceless head of the 
reader. This is the more to be regretted, 
as she has shown herself capable of that 
genuine pathos which calls forth such tears 
only as are delicious. But who can endure 
a madman, who, having broken from his 
keepers, unconsciously pursues his daugh- 
ter, whose conduct has occasioned his in- 
sanity, and bursts into horrid laughter? 
Human life- has enough of real misery, 
without those additions being made to it 
by an amateur in sorrow. It is neither 
pleasant nor profitable to contemplate in 
speculation, unadorned, unrelieved agonies. 
{t may be laid down as an axiom, that, 
when we feel inclined to resort to the re- 
collection that the tale is fictitious, in order 
to relieve our feelings, its author is mis- 
taken. Let Mrs. Opie give us pictures of 
exquisite tenderness as well as grief—of 
love enduring amidst distress—of hope 
building up, amidst earthly wo, its man- 
sion of rest in the skies—or let her fringe 
her darkest clouds of sorrow with the 
golden tints of the imagination, and the 
oftener she will thus beguile us of our tears 
the more shall we thank and esteem her. 


How tender and delicious is the pathos 
of the author of “Mrs. Leicester’s School!” 
She does not lacerate, but mellows and 
softens the heart. How sweet is her stery 
of the child who is often brought by her 
father as a treat to her mother’s grave— 
who is taught to read there on the tomb- 
stone, and who thus learns te think of the 
grave as a soft and green bed of peace and 
joy: How affectingly does the girl draw 
her uncle, just returned from sea, to the 
scene of her serious but not mournful pon- 
derings, unconscious of the pain she is in- 
flicting! Most touching is the contrast, 
thus shown of the sense of death in child- 
hood and in sadder years! Others have di- 
rected their attention to improve the un- 
derstanding. It has been the better part 
of this author to nurture the imagination 
and cherish the affections. She is the only 
writer for children who seems to have a fit- 
ting respect for those whom she addresses. 
She does not feel for infancy merely as a 
season of ignorance and want. She knows 
that is also the time of reverence and of 
wonder—of confiding love and boundless 
hope—of “splendour in the grass, of glory 
in the flower.” She strives, therefore, not 
merely to impart knowledge, but to pre- 








MRS. OPIE—POOR LAWS. 


serve those high prerogatives of childhood 
which man is so seldom permitted to re- 
tain. And well is she qualified for the 
delightful work. She assumes the tone, not 
of condescension, but of equal love. She 
supplies food for the imagination, by con- 
necting lofty thoughts and glorious images 
with familiar things, and gently “laps the 
prison’d soul” of her young readers “in 
elysium.” In Mrs. Leicester’s School, and 
in the Poetry for Children, she surrounds 
childhood with kindred sanctities, and 
spreads over its pictures of serious joy an 
exquisite enamel, which may long preserve 
them from the contaminations of the world. 
She is “a sister every way,” in mind as in 
blood, to the author of John Woodville and 
Rosamond Gray—to him who has revived 
the antique beauty of a nobler age—and 
refreshed our literature with old English 
humour, fancy, and kindness. 


POOR LAWS. 


We continue every year to assess upon 
the industrious and frugal part of the com- 
munity, a tax sufficient to maintain our 
paupers. It is time to consider whether 
those who have sutlered old age to come 
upon them with no preparation for its 
wants, those who have married without pos- 
sessing the means of supporting a family, 
or those who by vicious indulgences have 
rendered themselves unable to labour, 
should forcibly take from those who have 
been provident the fair reward of pru- 
dence, and thus escape the natural punish- 
ment of their folly. Let us meditate upon 
the example of England, as exhibited in the 
following extract from Ricardo’s Political 
Economy, and we shall see the necessity 
of some early measures towards the gra- 
dual abolition of our poor laws. They are 
now comparatively light, but they will soon 
be insupportable. ‘There is no reason to 
fear that private charity will afford more 
effectual relief to those who need it. 

“Like all other contracts, wages should be 
left to the fair and free competition of the mar- 
ket, and should never be controlled by the in- 
terference of the legislature. 

“The clear and direct tendency of the poor 
laws, is in direct opposition to these obvious 
principles: it is not, as the legislature benevo- 
lently intended, to amend the condition of the 
poor, but to deteriorate tle condition of both 
poor and rich; instead of making the poor nich, 
they are calculated to make the rich poor; and 
whilst the present laws are in force, it is quite 
in the natural order of things that the fund for 
the maintenance of the poor should progres- 
sively increase, till it has absorbed all the net 
reyenue of the country, or at least so much of 
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it as the state shall leave to us, after satisfying 
its own never failing demands for the public ex- 
penditure.* 

“ The pernicious tendency of these laws is no 
longer a mystery, since it has been fully deve- 
loped by the able hand of Mr. Malthus; and 
every friend to the poor must ardently wish for 
their abolition, Unfortunately, however, they 
have been so long established, and the habits of 
the poor have been so formed upon their ope- 
ration, that to eradicate them with safety from 
our political system requires the most cautious 
and skilful management. It is agreed by all 
who are most friendly to a repeal of these laws, 
that if it be desirable to prevent the most over- 
whelming distress to those for whose benefit 
they were erroneously enacted, their abolition 
should be effected by the most gradual steps. 

“It is a truth which admits not a doubt, that 
the comforts and well being of the poor cannot 
be permanently secured without some regard 
on their part, or some effort on the part of the 
legislature, to regulate the increase of their 
numbers, and to render less frequent among 
them early and improvident marriages. The 
operation of the system of poor laws has been 
directly contrary to this. They have rendered 
restraint superfluous, and have invited impru- 
dence by offering it a portion of the wages of 
prudence and industry. 

“The nature of the evil points out the reme- 
dy. By gfadually contracting the sphere of the 
poor laws; by impressing on the poor the value 
of independence, by teaching them that they 
must look not to systematic or casual charity, 
but to their own exertions for support, that pru- 
dence and forethought are neither unnecessary 
nor unprofitable virtues, we shall by degrees 
approach a sounder and more healthful state. 

**No scheme for the amendment of the poor 
laws merits the least attention, which has not 
their abolition for its ultimate object; and he is 
the best friend to the poor, and to the cause of 
humanity, who can point out how this end can 
be attained with the most security, and at the 
same time with the least violence. It is not by 
raising in any manner different from the pre- 
sent, the fund from which the poor are sup- 
ported, that the evil can be mitigated. It would 
not only be no improvement, but it would be 
an aggravation of the distress which we wish to 
see removed, if the fund were increased in 
amount, or were levied, according to some late 
proposals, as a general fund from the country 
at large. The present mode of its collection 
and application has served to mitigate its perni- 
cious effects. Each parish raises a separate 
fund for the support of its own poor. Hence it 





* With Mr. Buchanan in the followmg pas- 
sage, if it refers to temporary states of misery, 
I so far agree, that “ the great evil of the labour- 
er’s condition, is poverty, arising either from a 
scarcity of food or of work; and in all countries, 
laws without number have been enacted for his 
relief. But there are miseries in the social 
state which legislation cannot relieve ; and it is 
useful therefore to know its limits, that we may 
not, by aiming at what is impracticable, miss the 
good which is really in our power.”—Bucha- 
nun, page 61, 











becomes an object of more interest and more 
practicability to keep the rates low, than if one 
general fund were raised for the relief of the 
poor of the whole kingdom. A parish is much 
more interested in an economical collection of 
the rate, and a sparing distribution of relief, 
when the whole saving will be for its own be- 
nefit, than if hundreds of other parishes were 
to partake of it. 

“It is to this cause, that we must ascribe the 
fact of the poor laws not having yet absorbed 
all the net revenue of the country; it is to the 
rigour with which they are applied, that we are 
indebted for their not having become over- 
whelmingly oppressive. If by law every hu- 


' man being wanting support could be sure to 


obtain it, and obtain it in such a degree as to 
make life tolerably comfortable, theory would 
lead us to expect that all other taxes together 
would be light compared with the single one of 
poor rates. The principle of gravitation is not 
more certain than the tendency of such laws to 
change wealth and power into misery and 
wretchedness; to call away the exertions of la- 
bour from every object, except that of providing 
mere subsistence; to confound all intellectual 
cistinction ; to busy the mind continually in sup- 
plying the body’s wants; until at last all classes 
should be infected with the plague of universal 
poverty. Happily these laws have been in ope- 
ration during a period of progressive prospe- 
rity, when the funds for the maintenance of la- 
bour have regularly increased, and when an in- 
crease of population would be naturally called 
for. But if our progress should become more 
slow; if we should attain the stationary state, 
from which I trust we are yet far distant, then 
will the pernicious nature of these laws become 
more manifest and alarming; and then too will 
their removal be obstructed by many additional 
difficulties.” . 





From the National Gazette. 
INHOSPITALITY. 

Among the prevailing abuses of the Ame- 
rican press, there is one in relation to the 
diplomatic, and other public agents of fo- 
reign governments, resident among us, 
which cannot fail to have attracted the in- 
dignant observation of the reflecting and 
well bred portion of American readers. In 
every country besides the United States, 
the representatives of foreign nations, if 
their private deportment be respectable ; 
if they do not scandalize by flagrant vices, 
or wantonly outrage by personal insolence, 
the community among which they are 
placed, are safe from personal obloquy in 
the newspapers, and indeed in every form 
of publication. In England, where the li- 
centiousness of the press is carried to a 
daring pitch, it has not extended to the vi- 
lification of the persons in question. In our 
country, however, let their deportment as 
individuals, contradistinguished from that 


| of office, be as unexceptionable and even 
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praiseworthy as it may, and though their 
official career should be no more than a vi- 
gilant discharge, in a decorous form, of 
what might appear to be their regular and 
indispensable official duty, yet they are 
rudely dragged forward; their names are 
contumeliously bandied from paper to 
paper; their personal habits and transac- 


' tions are inventoried; and most generally 


the accounts furnished of these, are abso- 
lute fictions in every particular. 

The worst effects flow from this abuse. 
We violate by it the plaiuest and simplest 
Jaws of hospitality; we vitiate the taste of 
our own public; we subject ourselves to be 
described ahd viewed abroad not merely as 
coarse and churlish, but as cruel and bru- 
tal; we excite among that description of 
foreigners out'of which the choice of diplo- 
matic functionaries is usually made, an 
utter repugnance to reside within our 
reach, and a strong desire to escape from 
us as soon as possible: we awaken a feel- 
ing of resentment and disgust against us 
in their countrymen and governments; and 
the adage that “there is no little enemy,” 
is as true, perhaps, in regard to nations as 
individuals. 

It is sometimes said that the United 
States would be better without the pre- 
sence of foreign agents. This may be justly 
and wisely said: but an opposite policy is 
pursued; such agents are received; they 
are our admitted or our invited guests; 
they, in some instances, come and remain 
under a sort of compulsion, from a sense 
of loyalty or fealty to their sovereigns ; 
they cannot remove at will: to bespatter 
them with ordure, to beset them in their 
private life, to treat their feelings as the 
Indians treat prisoners of war, is as villa- 
nous as it is indecent, and as impolitic as 
it is dishonourable. The relief which the 
laws may affurd against actionable libels, 
reaches but asmall, perhaps the least gall- 
ing part of this ungenerous war; and that 
relief is as disagreeable in the pursuit as 
the original evil in its operation. 

The American. public think the more 
lightly of the practice in question, because 
our own citizens are so commonly defamed 
by the same pens, and because its mischief 
is supposed to be in a great degree coun- 
teracted by its familiarity and the notorious 
infamy of the majority of the perpetrators. 
But we should recollect, that a formal ar- 


raignment of private character in a news- 
'« paper, is, in most countries of Europe,deem- 
- ed a matter of serious import; that Euro- 


pean diplomatists arrive in the United 
States with all the tenderness of untried 








sensibility on the subject: that although 
they may, in time, acquire a certain degree 
of callousness, and learn to distinguish the 
particular vileness of their assailants, yet 
they will naturally—almost inevitably— 
grow into’an ill humour with the nation, 


if even, when they see the papers in which — 


they are calumniated, thrive and spread, 
they do not go so far as to implicate her 
directly in the shame and offence. 

We are immediately prompted to this 
train of suggestions by a recent example 
in the case of the Spanish ambassador, suf- 
ficient, we think, to rouse reflection and 
disgust in every respectable and patriotic 
mind. Who that had the sentiments and 
habits of a gentleman, did not blush, at 
seeing that stranger, after he stood as the 
representative of a nation gloriously repos- 
sessing itself of freedom, heid forth in one 
of our gazettes as a persenal liar; and still 
more, in reading an article concerning him, 
wantonly transplanted into the same ga- 
zette and intoa kindred receptacle of Bal- 
timore, from the principal paper of Ken- 
tucky. It carried falsehood, absurdity and 
the broadest vulgarity upon its face; and 
would have nauseated at once any but the 
grossest palate. “General Vives, full of 
Castilian importance, marked with the ar- 
rogance and folly of the nation which he 
represents, pulled the nose of the inkeeper 
at whose house he put up, for not preparing 
a certain dish for dinner in the Spanish fa- 
shion: the innkeeper, animated by the spirit 
of ’76, sprawled his excellency on the floor, 
to the great diversion of the company.” 
Such is the humiltating compound of ribal- 
diy and rodomontade which we have seen 
greedily adopted by an editor of Philadel- 
phia, who holds an important office under 
the general government. It was retracted, 
indeed, upon the representation of a gen- 
tleman whom it affected in the proper way; 
and the retraction was accompanied with 
an acknowledgment respecting the merits 
of general Vives’ demeanour, since his arri- 
val in this country, which served to take 
away all excuse for previously repeating 
such scurrilities. Ignorance of the posi- 
tive merits of an individual—if we sup- 
pose it to exist—is no apology for re-echo- 
ing ‘and rh Peng foul imputations 
upon his character, and anecdotes tending 


to render him an object of derision. We 
have dwelt upon this instance because it 
was the nearest and most striking; and in 
the nature of that kind of excess the con- 
templation of which sometimes produces a 
general feeling either preventive of its oc- 
currence, or likel y to be active in its punish- 
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ment. A general or complete reformation 
can never be expected, until the public are 
loud and pointed in their expression of 
anger and disdain. 





FYROM THE PERCY ANECDOTES. 
CORNISH WANDERER. 


Mr. Wilson, a gentleman of Cornwall, 
who inherited an estate of about 1000/. per 
annum in that country, at the age of twenty- 
three, and in the year 1741, the year after 
his father’s death, set off for the continent 
on his travels. He rode on horseback with 
one servant, over the greatest part of the 
world. He first viewed every European 
country; in doing which, he spent eight 
years. He then embarked for America; 
was two years in the northern part, and 
three more in South America, where he 
travelled as a Spaniard, which he was ena- 
bled to do, from the facility with which he 
spoke the language. The climate, pros- 
pects, &c. of Peru, enchanted him so much, 
that he hired a farm, and resided on it 
nearly twelve months. 
to the Kast; he passed successively through 
all the territories in Africa, to the south of 
the Mediterranean, Egypt, Syria, and all 
the dominions of the Grand Signior; went 
twice through Prussia, through the north- 
ern and southern provinces; over Hindos- 
tan, and part of Siam and Pegu, and made 
several excursiens to the boundaries of 
China. He afterwards, on his return, stop- 
ped at the Cape of Good Hope, and pene- 
trated some distance into Africa; and, on 
his return to the Cape, he took the opportu- 
nity of a ship going to Batavia, and thence 
visited most of the islands in the Great 
Indian Archipelago. Returning to Europe, 
he landed at Cadiz, and travelled over 
land to Moscow, in his way to Kamschatka. 
In 1783, he was at Moscow, healthy and 
vigorous, and though then in his sixty-sixth 
year, Was preparing a journey to Siberia. 





FROM BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 


Ancient Copy of Homer.—There has re- 
cently been discovered in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, a manuscript copy of the 
Iliad of Homer, of the fourth century, with 
sixty pictures, equally ancient. The cha- 
racters are square capitals, according to the 
usage of the best ages, without distinction 
of words, without accents or the aspirates; 
that is to say, without any sign of the mo- 
dern Greek orthography. The pictures are 
wpon vellum, and represent the principal 


His next tour was ~ 
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circumstances mentioned in the Iliad. M. 
Angelo Maio, professor at the Ambrosian 
College, has caused the manuscript to be 
printed in one volume, with the engravings 
from the pictures, and the numerous scho- 
lia attached to the manuscript. ‘These new 
scholia fill more than thirty-six pages in 
large folio; they are all of a very ancient 
period, and the greater part of them are by 
authors anterior to the Christian era, and 
to the school of Alexandria. The authors 
quoted, are one hundred and forty in num- 
ber, whose writings have been lost, or aré 
entirely unknown. The manuscript, how- 
ever, does not contain the Iliad entire, but 
only the fragments which relate to the pic- 
tures. 

Death of Ritchie, the African Traveller. 
—We lament to state, that Ritchie, the 
English gentleman employed by the Afri- 
can Association, has fallen a sacrifice to 
the climate of Africa a few weeks after his 
departure from the coast. We trust the 
African Society will henceforth abandon 
all future attempts in this quarter, and em- 
ploy those willing to embark in their des- 
perate although highly meritorious under- 
takings, in some other part of Africa, where 
the climate is less fatal, and the chance of 
success greater. 

New kind of Bank Note, which cannot 
be forged.—Among the improvements of 
the day, not one appears to attract more 
notice than the Siderographic Art, which 
has been introduced into this country, by 
Messrs. Perkins and Fairman. 

The principal object to which this inven- 
tion has been applied, is to secure paper 
currencies from forgery; and, we believe, 
the most sanguine expectations of the in- 
ventors have been realized, as in no one in- 
stance has a successful attempt been made 
to counterfeit their most simple notes. 

A short account of the invention will il- 
lustrate the value which is attached to it, 
and the advantages that will result from 
its introduction into this country. . 

The chief merit of this invention con- 
sists in its power to multiply engravings 
of the most exquisite, as well as those of 
inferior kinds, and substituting steel in 
place of copperplates in certain cases. 

This process of stereotyping the fine arts 
is simple, and easily understood, and is ef- 


fected in the following manner :—Steel 
blocks or plates are prepared in a peculiar 
way, of sufficient softness to receive the 
tool of the engraver, who is able to produce 
upon them even better and sharper work 
than upon copper. This block or plate is 
then hardened by a new process, without 
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‘e injury to the most delicate lines. A cylin- 
es der of steel, of proper diameter and width, 
ed is then prepared to receive the impression 

ae on its periphery in relief. This is effected 
4a | by being applied to a singularly construct- 
ef ed press, invented expressly for the pur- 

4 pose. The cylinder is then hardened, and 
BA fac-similes may be produced upon steel or 
u copperplates ad infinitums and in this wa 

| bank note plates may have the talents of 
“) __ the most eminent artists in England trans- 
7 ferred to them. ‘The great advantage of 
_this invention, as applied to secure bank 
notes from forgery, is, that it produces 
perfect identity in all the notes, and ad- 
: mits of a test, whereby each note may be 
i identified, as all the notes may be perfect- 
ly alike, except the denomination; and 
aa every individual who will take the trouble 

ey to furnish himself with an original impres- 
+ sion from any one of the test dies, may by 
comparison, determine whether the note is 
genuine or not. 

This invention appears capable of put- 
ting an entire stop to the forgery of all 
paper securities of whatever description. 

We understand with pleasure, that the 
proprietors of this patent have formed a 
connexion with Mr. Charles Heath, an 
eminent engraver of this metropolis, and 
intend to have an extensive and perma- 
nent establishment in London, for the pur- 
‘ pose of executing work for public or pri- 
et vate banking institutions, and also all en- 
ve gravings of which a great number of inm- 
} pressions are required, which will enable 
3 them to furnish the work of the best artists 
is at the price paid for that of a very inferior 
Li kind. 
¢ Messrs. Perkins and Fairman, it was ge- 
nerally expected, would have had the con- 
tract with the Bank of England for furnish- 
ing their new notes. Their plan has re- 
ceived the approbation of the most emi- 
nent artists of this country, whe have signed 
a testimonial of its excellence and its ca- 
pability of answering the end proposed. 

The report, however, from the commis- 
sioners appointed by his majesty, precludes 
that hope for thie present. 

Tron Bridges.—A memorial of some in- 
terest has been presented to the French 
Chamber of Deputies, on the subject of 
wrought-iron bridges, by M. Poyett, archi- 
tect to the minister of the interior, and to 
ay the chamber, and a member of the Insti- 
Fr tute. “I propose,” says he, “to substitute 
me | for stone bridges, (the enormous expense 
4 of which renders the construction of an 
het adequate number impracticable), bridges of 
wrought iron, which are as strong as stone 
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IRON BRIDGES~FROM CAMOENS. 


bridges, and may be built at one-fifth o 

the expense. If, instead of constructin; 

these iron bridges on stone piles, wood wert 

substituted for the stone, the expense wonk 

be diminished one-half; and thus we migh 

have ten wooden bridges for one of stone 
The principal advantages of the bridges 
are, 1. Great strength; each arch bearing 
the weight of a million of killogrammes, 
(984 tons, 7 cwt.) without the necessity of 
constructing abutments for the support o 

the last arch. 2. The piles may be raisec 
at the distance of thirty or forty metres 
(98 to 130 feet) from each other, which 
must of course diminish expense and faci. 
litate navigation. 3. The bridge may b« 
constructed with great expedition, because 
the iron is wrought in the usual way, and 
only aslight scaffold is requisite for raising 
it. 4. It may be repaired without obstruct 
ing the footpath or carriage way. 5. Ii 
may be raised or lowered at pleasure, leav 
ing only the piles standing, which mu: 

prove a vast advantage on frontier rivei 

in time of war. 6. A portion of the briage 
may be raised between two piles, sufficient 
for the passage of ships.” 








Poetry, 


FROM CAMOENS, 
Translated by Lord Strangford. 
STANZAS. 


“ Trabalhos descansariao 
“.Se para vos trabalhasse,” &e, 





Yes—labour, love! and toil would please, 
Were toil and labour borne for thee ; 

And Fortune’s nursling, lapp’d on ease, 
In wealth of heart be poor to me! 


Why should [ pant for sordid gain? 
Or why Ambition’s voice believe? 

Since, dearest, thou dost not disdain 
The only gift i have to give. 


Time would with speed of lightning flee, 
And every hour a comfort bring, 

And days and years, employ’d for thee, 
Shake pleasures from their passing wing ! 


Ang 
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FOR THE NATIONAL RECORDER, 
 -—EPIGRAM, 
On reading Byron’s “ Fare thee well,” &c. 


Since Byron’s heart, for all its throes, 
In verse thus finds relief; 

Not without numders are his woes, 
Nor measureless his grief. 
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